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Though still very relevant in the twenty-first century. Shake 
speare’ s Troilus and Cressida is his IlUu. f.Nt* only are the events 
in the ‘antiquary dines’ of 0 te thirteenth century &.c. T bm 
Shakespeare retreated a distinctly Classical texture by emulat- 
ing the style of aeri developing material from ancient sources. 
He even promises a sequel in the final scene, suggesting a poten- 
tial Shakespearean Odyssey after his Mad. As with Hooter’s 
epic Troilus and Cressida begins in medkss res, and us largely 
concerned with Ihe ‘wrath of Achilles’ and its tragic conse- 
qnenues, devoting comparatively Little attention to Lhe relation- 
ship bel ween Troilus and Cressida themselves. 


Kc-d rawing llomer’s characters 


Shakespeare considerably develops several of his characters, by 
comparison to the Mad. Troilus is mentioned briefly by Homer 
as a lover of horses and son of Priam, wbo is killed by Achilles 
before Hector’s fall; Shakespeare promotes him to protagonist, 
i'andarus calls Troilus ‘the prince of chivalry’, and Ulysses 
praises him for his youthful strength and bravery as a true 
knight’, ‘a second hope' of Troy. Homer makes no reference to 
any love plot with Cressida. She is derived from I lower's 
Chrysois. daughter of Chryses, a priest of Apollo, and the captive 
mistress whom Agamemnon is obliged to give back. Shake- 
speare makes her the daughter of Calchas, a Trojan pnest who 
defects to the Greeks Unlike Homer’s Chryseis whose return 
initiates ’The Quarrel’ between Agamemnon and Adullcs. 
Shakespeare's Cressida scarcely determines military events, 
being delineated as the fickle female who betrayed Troilus m the 
love plot. Initially depicted as ’stubborn chaste against all suit’, 
a pearl' (the symbol of virginity), praised for the lusuc in 
(her) eye. heaven in |her) check' (both Homeric epithets for 
Chryseis), Cressida is also witty and capable of deflating heroic 
itnugcry through mundane observation. Her wryly-senlentious 
character is evident through her maxims about wooing, while 
her uncle Pandoras is often the butt of her sardonic wit. 

Further adjustments to Homer appear in the portrayal of a 
number of major heroes. Diomedes. one of Homer s most attrac- 
tive characters, is Shakespeare s cowardly adulterer. Ili* super- 


cilious Helen contrasts with Homer’s presentation ot her as a 
vulnerable figure who despised Paris and regretted the suffering 
she was compelled by Aphrodite to inflict. Aeneas is not dutiful 
but a traitor. Achilles’ Homeric reputation is similarly subverted. 
Shakespeare’s ‘god Achilles' may echo Homer’s ‘dios’ and the 
tag ’great Uteris’ son’ recalls the epithet he has in Chapman's 
translation of the Iliad, but die actual protagonist is ’over-proud 
i And under-honest’ , ‘A drayman, a porter, a very camel’, with 
brains ‘in his hamstring', Similarly, whilst Honter presents 
Agamemnon as a valiant and proud fighter, Shakespeare puns 
on ‘Greece 1 / ‘grease’, imply ing dial the Greek king’s ‘greatness’ 
lies in his corpulence and his pompous predilection for fine- 
sounding nh ruses, 
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Other characters retain more of their Homeric features: 1 lector 
is consistently noble and chivalrous, sparing those unable to 
defend themselves; his patience (a pre-eminent stoic virtue) 
endorses his status as *a gallant man*. Homer’s Ajax appears 
stupidly brave; Shakespeare presents him as ’valiant* hut a 
‘blockish’, ‘mongrel beef-witted lord’. Priam is a* enfeebled a.% 
in Homer's epic; Menelaas’ attributes of a laconic Spartan are 
conveyed by the fact that he spcakN just twelve lines in the entire 
play; the calmly tactful Ulysses, ‘that same dog-fox’, possesses 
similarly wily characteristics to those in Homer, shown by his 
witty rhetoric in Act Til. Thcrsitcs, the railing fool, is presented 
invariably as ‘rank’ and *a very filthy rogue’, hut he is not only 
Homer’s obscene critic of the war who ‘rashly and beyond all 
rule used to oppugne the lords’, but also a satirical figure. Some 

of Shakespeare’s adaptations hint at an element of psychologi- 
cal ex aminati on absent in Homer the portrayal of Pandarus, 
influenced in part by Chaucer’s presentation, transforms 
Homer’s treacherous Lycian commander into a syphilitic pervert 
convinced that ‘“Honour” and “lordship” are [hisl titles*. 


Rewriting Homer’s story 

Shakespeare relies substantially on Caxton and Lydgate for the 
narrative events of the Trojan War. but his plot’s focus on dis- 
illusionment punctures the chivalric tone of these Renaissance 
sources. As in his history plays, the fighting is (fittingly) ima- 
gined in terms of a city under siege Shakespeare maintains the 
l lomeric convention that the defeated opponent is stripped of his 
armour, but he alters the scene in the Iliad in which Helen and 
Priam view the Greek chieftains to have Crcssida and Pandarus 
observe the returning Trojan warn on. and by doing so draw's a 
parallel between the treacherous Helen and Cimida and, by 
implication, between the betrayed Mcnciau* and Troilus. 

Shakespeare seems to have used Book 2 of Chapman’s trans- 
lation for the debate-material in the Greek camp, where IHysses 
insists that The rule of many is absurd; one lord must lead the 
ring / Of far- resounding government*. Shakespeare puts little 
emphasis on the wounding of Paris by Menelaus. whereas 
Homer describes the encounter as so violent chat Aphrodite had 
to rescue Paris. From Book 7 Shakespeare takes Hector’s chal- 


lenge to the Greeks, the debate among Ihe Trojan leaders h the 
device of a lottery to choose Hector's opponents, and the 
encounter between Hector and Ajax. However. Hector s chal- 
lenge is more serious in Homer, and Ajax is chosen by an honest 
ballot. The daring night-raid on Troy earned out by Odysseus 
and Diomerlcs in Boot 10 is referred to by Hector in the play, 
and Achilles’ motive for entering the fighting is the same in 
Shakespeare as in Homer. Achilles 1 conspicuous scrutiny of 
Hector Moint by joint 1 echoes the account in Iliad 2Z but occurs 
earlier in the play , and Achilles' decision to tic fleeter s hotly to 
his horse' s tail recalls Homer’s account, in which the Trojan hero 
js shamefully dragged behind Achilles chariot. 



Shakespeart^s aDti-heroism 


The impending disaster fm Troy contributes to the Iliad * hagic 
potential, but Shakespeare’* recurrent anti-heroism invests his 
play with a bathetic tone. Thus, as Thersites concludes, the 
‘argument' of the war is ‘a whore and a cuckold; a good quarrel 
to draw rmutnus factions and bleed to death upon . Significant 
emphasis is put on the fact that Troilus is not ‘afield , while the 
violent imagery of his head being ‘wedged’ and about to rise 
in twain 1 derives from Cressida's sigh, rather ihiin the final el reel 
of weaponry. The reference to the encounter between Pans and 
Menclaus is deliberately demyiholojpMd, as TtoiluS jests that 
Paris been *gf>rcd with Vtofielau* 1 [cuckold s] horn , while 
vcrhtl mins* such as that un Ajax n&\\ w. a jjke« (latrine} ift 
Shokc^pcMean pronunciation, conirihutc to ihc ami-hormc tone 

' rf lacSding the final act of the play, the closest the opposing 
cooic to belligerence is through the medium of language: 


Aeneas and Agamemnon engage in a petty verhal duel, as do 
Ajax and Thersites and Hector and Achilles. Even Hector ads o- 
cates pmdenec. and Priam concludes that ‘to be valiant is no 
praise at all’ Much of the enmity betw een the opposing forces, 
inherent in the Classical works, has been replaced by a certain 
geniality: Hector declares that be has no personal animosity 
against Ajax, they embrace twice, and in Act IV Agamemnon 
sincerely welcomes the visiting Trojans. 

Achilles' heroic status is challenged by ihe Myrmidons 
murder of the unarmed Hector, which develops the theme of 
Greek deceit and curniiiig- Shakespeare h s uMerrmiijri^ ol 
Achilles' heroism, along with his presentation of an even more 
foolish Ajax, a wilier Ulysses, more senile Nestor, and wire 
useless Agamemnon suggests a more cynical view of conflict 
than Homer's pre-Greek perspective. Cressida s intdeluy 
appropriately takes pi ace in Menelaus teal, Trodus calls himself 
a 'traitor’ to love, which is then qualified by Aeneas clarifica- 
tion of Troilus' loyalties. Furthermore, Calchas. defecting to the 
Greeks, is portrayed as a traitor of Troy- 


Plundering outside the Iliad 

The Iliad is not Shakespeare's only classical source. Troiius 
invocation to Apollo for [his] Daphne s love 1 recalls the story 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The concept of an ordered cosmos 
parallel w ith the physical and moral order of earth, recurrent m 
Ulysses' speech, is based ua ideas from Pythagoras. Plato and 
the Stoics. The allusion to ‘firebrand Pans’ comes direedy from 
Virgil’s Aencid, as does the idea of Trey would stand today . ana 
Priam s high citadel remain" in Act il. while the poverb Savage 
bears agree among themselves’ recalls Juvenal’s tenres. The 
image of ‘Vulcan and bis wife’, suggesting comic mismatch m 
love. Is almost certainly taken from (he Odyssey 



These sources may have also contributed to Sha^p^re * 
coiisciflualv Latmate style. The origksaJ senses of degree I de- 
OTadus') and ‘disaster' (W. reversing the actum, asirr , siar 
Dr planet) are used to qualify their respective metaphors 
Classical proper nouns establish a link with their mythical 
antecedents. Shakespeare’ s treatment of certain tragic elements 
in Homer suggests parallels with Greek Tragedy, The andup^ 
torv reference to Cressida’s infidelity is qualified by the ttamauc 
irony of Cressida’s earlier exclamation: 'O you g^s divine./ 
Make Cressti's name the veiy crown of falsehood f If ever she 
leases Trmlus’. Shakespeare develops out of tragedy vm 
Chaucer the idea of tokens of recognition, id the fonnofTroUus 
detachable sleeves and Ctessida’s gjove. Hector's mistrust of 
oracles, which verges on hubris, results in the tragic reversal ol 
fortune that he suffers Troilus himself employs various tech- 
niques from Classical rhetoric: as in the repetition of IT in his 
speech in Act V. Shakespeare also recreates Classical imagery, 
aswhen he reproduces the metaphor associated with young I"® 
slain in battle in the Aeneid: ‘where every flower : Dm as a 
prophet weep what it foresaw- / In Hector s wrath'. The anti 
meUcsd image of Mars and Venus symbolizing war and love. 


recalls a Classical ccnventioo. 
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‘For all his modifications, Shakespeare has nofletncfcs? 
succeeded in investing his wort with a recugnisably Oasaeal 
tone By refiniiig a wide range of ancient sources into a r-crainal 
cam, be has successfully delisted ibe Homeric heroism o' 
Classical epics and provided a distinctly anti-heroic perspectivi 
on human conflict, which Thcrsites bluntly epitomises as 
Lechery, lechery, still wars and lechery 1 .* All in all. it 1 
precisely because he introduces a moral darkness into the poien 
tiallv glamorous sides of warfare and love and establishes a cyoi 
cal and satirical o vend I tone that Shakespeare succeeds in recre 
ating Ihfi ancient story for his own time - and for ours, 
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